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II., Part 2, p. 275; etc.). It was Upper Unterwalden (Obwalden), 
not Unterwalden, that sent the abusive reply to the invitation to the 
second disputation (p. 131). A decided misapprehension would arise 
from the author's confusion of the " free bailiwicks " {Genuine Herr- 
schaften) with the friendly allies of the Swiss Confederation, in his mis- 
statement in the note on page n. "At the time of the Reformation," 
' ' Geneva, the Grisons, the princedom of Neuchatel ' ' were friendly 
allies but far from being Genuine Herrschaften. The publisher's 
phrase, "illustrated with attractive half-tones," does not hold good of 
the inappropriate views of modern Basel and Ziirich, the latter with a 
large Luzern Hotel sign conspicuous in the foreground.. In place of 
these one would gladly see a view or plan of Zurich in Zwingli's day, and 
a map of Switzerland. 

In spite of its intentional limitations and its minor defects, the book 
is worthy of being read by busy men. It was worth the writing, if it 
shall spread interest in and knowledge of Zwingli and the Switzerland of 
the Reformation, both so little known to English and American readers. 
The life might be more authoritative ; but it is "brief and readable," 
giving a clear idea of an attractive personality, and of "the spiritual 
growth, . . . gradual and progressive throughout ... of a mind earnestly 
bent upon truth." Something of the simplicity, directness, and progres- 
siveness of Zwingli has been wrought by the author into his narrative. 

Herbert Darling Foster. 

Politics and Religion : A Study in Scottish History from the Refor- 
mation to the Revolution. By William Law Mathieson. (Glas- 
gow : James Maclehose and Sons ; New York : The Macmillan 
Company. 1902. Two vols., pp. xvi, 412; xv, 387.) 
Scottish History and Life. By James Paton, F.L.S. (Glasgow : 
Maclehose and Sons. 1902. Pp. vii, 343.) 
Mr. Mathieson's brilliant work is not a history of Scotland but 
rather an interpretation of Scottish history during the eventful period 
with which he deals. The factors which he regards as most important 
for the political development of the nation are "the potency of the 
national spirit, the relations of Church and State, the growth of senti- 
ments and opinions, the rise and conflict of parties, and the character 
and influence of leading men." Although a large part of these two solid 
volumes is devoted to matters ecclesiastical, the question of the form of 
church government is strictly subordinated to the formation of a national 
church, an achievement which crowned the efforts of the moderate party. 
This end, indeed, was promoted by the extremists, whether of the school of 
Knox or of Laud, only in so far as their excesses during their period of 
predominance disgusted and repelled the nation. An excellent illustra- 
tion of this is Mr. Mathieson's description of the attitude of the Edin- 
burgh mob toward Montrose at the time of his execution. 

So far from there being an organic or even a causal connection be- 
tween the New Learning and the Reformation, the second movement was 
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essentially a confession of the failure of the first. Mr. Mathieson regards 
it as now generally admitted that the Reformation was primarily a 
moral, not an intellectual movement. It is to be viewed, therefore; 
" as a reaction against the premature liberalism which in Italy had 
paganized the Church, and in every country had aggravated the corruption 
of manners by discrediting without replacing the ancient faith." But 
the reformers did no more than substitute one authority for another, 
that of the Scripture for that of the church. They recognized, indeed, 
the right of private judgment, but this right was asserted "not as essen- 
tial to the Christian life, but as an extraordinary expedient designed to 
meet a special emergency. " And so the ancient religion having been 
cast out of the Scottish nation and its house swept and garnished, there 
entered in Knox and Melville, Maxwell, Wedderburn, and Sydserf. It 
was not until these had done their worst or their best, not until the systems 
of Knox and of Laud respectively had been tried and failed that the work 
of the Renaissance could proceed. After the battle of Worcester national 
feeling in Scotland triumphed over religious strife, in harmony with the 
change which throughout western Europe was marked by the peace of 
Westphalia. "The spirit of the Renaissance, which had been temporarily 
driven back, first by the Reformation and then by the Counter-Refor- 
mation, was now to triumph over both ; and nations as such, no longer 
overshadowed by supernatural terrors, were to come forth enjoying and 
to enjoy, into the broad sunlight of a world older and wider than any 
Christian creed. Striving to make room within its borders for loyalty 
and for patriotism as well as for religion, Scottish Presbytery in 1651 
was unconsciously adapting itself to these new conditions." This atti- 
tude toward the Reformation Mr. Mathieson neatly illustrates by a com- 
parison of the movement with the French Revolution. The reformers, 
like the French politicians of the later age, were men without training in 
politics, doctrinaires, servilely attached in the one case to the Bible, in 
the other to certain abstract ideas. " Whatever may have been the rela- 
tive merits of the law of Moses and the philosophy of Rousseau, the 
supporters of both systems were equally inflexible in their efforts to 
translate theory into the language of fact." 

One takes in general from this really valuable book an impression of 
reflective discrimination and sound judgment. The poise and security 
at which, by such processes, the author has arrived have permitted him 
to give free play to a graceful and brilliant style and to a certain de- 
murely trenchant wit. His portraits are remarkable, for example the 
treatment and contrast of Knox and Maitland, the Hebraist and the 
humanist (I. 113, 117), the parallel between Maitland and Montrose 
(II. 36-38, 119), and the sketches of Melville (I. 219) and Spottis- 
woode (I. 332). 

The faces, the dress, the apparatus of the daily life of these and 
other notable Scots are illustrated in the handsome volume called 
Scottish History and Life. This is specifically the publication (as the 
archaeologists use the word) of the historical loan collection in the Glas- 
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gow International Exhibition of 1901, and in general a contribution to 
the Kulturgeschichte. and archaeology of Scotland from prehistoric times to 
the middle of the last century. The book offers, on the one hand, a series 
of reproductions, of varying excellence, of the pictures and objects 
which were brought together for the Glasgow exhibition, and on the 
other a group of essays by several authors treating the periods illustrated 
by the collection. It may be said at once that the illustrations of this 
volume actually illustrate, and that the text is very far from being mere 
letterpress. 

The well-known Holyrood portraits of James III. and Margaret of 
Denmark have been more successfully reproduced elsewhere, notably in 
the first volume of Mr. Lang's History of Scotland; Oudry's portrait of 
Mary Stuart has fared even worse. An unusual portrait of Cromwell 
marked (as has been neatly said of the portraits of George Washington) 
by an expression of austere sheepishness, will arouse interest, and the 
same is true of the little woodcut (Fig. 163) after a portrait of Arabella 
Stuart, full of esprit and individuality. But the gem of the collection is 
the delicious portrait of Graham of Claverhouse, successfully mezzotinted, 
which constitutes the best claim of the book to artistic excellence. The 
reproductions of illuminations which accompany Mr. Neilson's essay on 
early literary manuscripts are very good. But in the quaint lines inscribed 
on the Arbuthnot missal orbem should be read for urban to give the sense 
which the context and Mr. Neilson's rendering require. 

The literary work of the volume has been entrusted to competent 
hands. Dr. Joseph Anderson treats of Prehistoric Remains ; Professor 
Medley — a recent acquisition to Scotland — of Medieval History ; and 
Dr. Hay Fleming, naturally enough, of Mary, Queen of Scots, James 
VI., and King, Kirk, and Covenant. Among the essays grouped under 
the title Aspects of Scottish Life one notes Mr. Renwick's Scottish 
Burghal Charters ; Sir Herbert Maxwell's Deer Stalking, Fishing, and 
Falconry; Mr. Kerr's Archery, Golf, and Curling; and Dr. David 
Murray's Scottish Universities. 

The work will be found a useful and agreeable repertorium of Scottish 
archeology executed on the whole very creditably. Were one disposed 
to find fault, attention might be called to the quality of the paper, which 
makes the volume intolerably heavy, and to the wretchedness of some of 
the full-page plates, notably a very interesting portrait of Flora Mac- 
donald quite spoiled in the reproduction. There is, however, a competent 
index for which much should be pardoned. 

Gaillard Thomas Lapsley. 

A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation. By Andrew 
Lang. Vol. II., 1546- 1600. (New York : Dodd, Mead, and 
Company ; Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood and 
Sons. 1902. Pp. xiv, 575.) 

In a stout volume of upwards of five hundred closely printed pages 
Mr. Lang deals with something less than a century of Scottish history. 



